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The Forester. 


Vou. V. AUGUST, 1899. No. -8. 


The American Forestry Association. 


A Notable Summer Meeting at Los Angeles. 


FROM THE OFFICIAL NOTES OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ASSOCIATION, 


The American Forestry Association held a special Summer Meeting at Los 
Angeles, Cal., on July 1g and 20. The arrangements were made by Mr, Abbot 
Kinney, Vice President for California, and were admirable in every respect. Prior 


to the date of the meeting the newspapers of Los Angeles and other towns in the 


State made frequent mention of the coming convention, both 
»f the subject and the 


in their news and 


editorial columns, emphasizing strongly the importance ¢ 
value of an expert discussion of it. 

The sessions were held in Assembly Hall, 330 South Broadway. At 8 o'clock 
on Wednesday evening, July 19, the convention was called to order by Mr. Kinney, 
in the absence of the President of the Association. The hall was comfortably filled 


and the-audience manifested deep interest in the proceedings. 

Among those present at this and other sessions were: 

Abbot Kinney, Vice President for California and President of the Forest and 
Water Society of Southern California; Gifford Pinchot, Forester of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture; F. H. Newell, Hydrographer U. S. Geological Survey; 
William G. Kerckhoff, Vice-Pres. Forest and Water Society of Southern California; 
W. H. Knight, Secretary Forest and Water Society of Southern California; Hon. 
W. S. Melick, former member of the State Legislature; J. B. Lippincott, U. S. 
Geological Survey; H. Hawgood, Consulting Engineer; S. M. Woodbridge, Ph. D.; 
Prof. W. R. Dudley, of Stanford University; James D. Schuyfer, Consulting En- 
gineer; F. H. Olmsted, City Engineer; Fred Eaton, mayor of Los Angeles; T. S. Van 
Dyke; Elwood Mead, Irrigation Expert, U. S. Department of Agriculture; George 
H. Maxwell, Chairman National Irrigation Association; A. J]. McLatchie, University 
of Arizona; T. P. Lukens, Pasadena; C. M. Heintz, Editor Rural Californian; 
Lucius A. Booth, Oakland; C. L. Cory, Berkeley; N. W. Blanchard, Santa Paula; 
James Boyd, Riverside; J. A. Lippincott, Philadelphia; C. G. Baldwin, Clare- 
mont; Prof. L. J. Stabler, University of Southern California; Capt. G. G. Mullins, 
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U.S. A. (retired); Mary B. Moody, New Haven; Edgar W. Camp, Esq., Los 
Angeles: J. W. Mills, Pomona: E. F. C. Klokke, Los Angeles; Charles E. Rich- 
ards, Los Angeles: A. Campbell Johnson, Los Angeles: Ad. Petsch, Los Angeles: 
William F. Burbank, Los Angeles: C. E. Rhone, Los Angeles: Wallace W. Ever- 
ett. Editor Mood and /ron, San Francisco: Prof. M. H. Buckham, President Uni- 
versity of Vermont: Lew E. Aubury, Mining Engineer, Delegate from the Cali- 
fornia Miners Association; O. S. Breese, Manager Mining and Metallurgical Journal, 
Los Angeles (also Delegate from the California Miners Association); Charles H. 
Shinn, Berkeley, Collaborator, Division of Forestry, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, and Inspector of Experiment Stations of the University of Califormia: C. A. 
Colmore. Foreman Santa Monica Experiment Station, California: George P. Whit- 
tlesey, Washington, D. C., Recording Secretary and Treasurer of the American 
Forestry Association: W. Goodrich Jones, Temple, Tex.: Charles A. Wetter, 
Mesilla Park, Ariz.: Samuel B. Green, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Col. Adolph Wood, San Bernandino, Cal.: Charles S. Swisher, Washing- 
ton; 1). ‘C. 

Mr. Kinney welcomed the Association to Southern California, this being its 
first meeting on the Pacific Coast. He pointed out that the presence of persons 
from many parts of the Union showed a live interest in the subject of forestry, a 
subject which he regarded as a matter of vital importance to California, a question 
of expansion under our own flag. A great arid country lies at our door, he said, 
and we have the opportunity to conquer a great empire, to be taken up by people 
of our own blood and language, who will do a great deal to build up our trade and 
commerce, 

Mr. Kinney made the announcement that the Park Commission of Los Angeles 
had tendered the Association a drive through the parks of the city; that a trip up 
Mt. Lowe was being arranged: also a trip to Squirrel Inn, and a reception by the 
Chamber of Commerce. He called attention toa beautiful vase of Eucalyptus 
ficifolia which decorated the stand on the platform, the gift of Mr. A. Campbell 
Johnson. 

Hon. W. S. Melick, of Los Angeles, a former member of the State Legisla- 
ture, read a carefully prepared paper describing the relation of ‘‘ The State and 
Forestry,” as published in this issue. 

He was followed by Mr. Gifford Pinchot, Forester of the Department of Agri- 
culture, who explained the forest work carried on by the division of which he is 
chief, also the work of the U. S. Geological Survey and the General Land Office 
of the Department of the Interior. He stated that his division was in full harmony 
with the Geological Survey, and that the results obtained were consequently more 
than doubled. Mr. Pinchot then turned to the question of forest protection, and 
by means of stereopticon views emphasized the necessity of guarding against fire 
and sheep, the two great enemies of old and young growth. He also dwelt on the 
good that.can be accomplished by an organized body of persons, such as the 
American Forestry Association, and expressed the hope that its membership might 
be greatly increased, as its objects became known more generally throughout the 
country. 

Mr. J. B. Lippincott, of the U. S. Geological Survey, read an interesting de- 
scription of ‘*The Bitter Root Forest Reserve,” following it with a series of stere- 
opticon views of the mountains, forests and lakes of that region. 

The Chair, having been empowered to appoint a Committee on Resolutions, 
named the following: W. G. Kerckhoff, Gifford Pinchot, Adolph Wood, G. H. 
Maxwell, Elwood Mead, T. P. Lukens and N. W. Blanchard. 

Adjourned to 10 o’clock Thursday morning. 





 ] 
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Second Day’s Sessions. 


Mr. Kinney called the convention to order at to o’cl Thursday morning. 
Mr. Knight read letters of regret from United States Senator Perkins, Congressman 
Kk. J. Waters, Congressman-elect J. C. Needham, Dr C. A. Schenck, of Biltmore, 
N. C.; W. N. Beyers, President Colorado State Forestry sociation; Sir Joly 
de Lotbinicre, Vice President of the Association for Canada; Mr. Elwood Cooper, 
President State Board of Horticulture; Mayor Phelan, of San Francisco, and others. 

\ paper by Mr. A. Campbell Johnson on ‘‘A Forest | rimental Station ”’ 
was read by Secretary Whittlesey. Mr. W. H. Hawgood 1 valuable paper on 
‘Some Kelations between Forests, Percolation and Water Supply.” Mr. S. M. 
Woodbridge, Vice President Chemical Agricultural Works, presented an interesting 
paper on ‘‘ Water Conservation in Soils.’”’ Mr. Elwood Mead made a strong plea 
for ‘‘ Leasing the Public Grazing Lands.” Mr. W. W. Everett presented the lum- 
berman’s side of the question in a paper on ‘‘ The Practical in Forestry.” Mr. O.S. 


Breese discussed ‘‘ The Relations of Mining to Forestry. 
A recess was then taken until 2.30 p. m. 


At the afternoon session papers were read as follows 
‘The Reclamation of Drifting Sand Dunes in Golden Gate Park,” by Mr. John 
McLaren, Superintendent of the Park, (read by Secretary Whittlesey). ‘‘ Sequoia 


of the Sierras and their Distribution,” by Prof. W. Rk. Dudley, of Stanford Univer- 
sity. ‘‘ The Influence of Forests upon Storage Reservoirs,” by Mr. James D. Schuyler. 
‘‘\ California School of Forestry,” by Rev. George W. White, President University 
of Southern California (read by Professor Stabler). ‘‘ Forestry in North Dakota,” 


by Mr. W. W. Barrett, State Superintendent of Forestry in North Dakota (read by 
Secretary Whittlesey). 
Mr. F. H. Olmsted, City Engineer of Los Angeles, then addressed the meeting 





on the subject of “Forest Preservation and the Watershed of the Los Angeles 
River,” illustrating his remarks by a large map of the watershed. He expressed 
gratification that the Forestry Convention was being held in Los Angeles, and said 
that its work was appreciated. ‘<I feel,” he said, ‘‘that w 1eed such an object 
lesson. It is not always easy to see why the Government is not more careful of our 
interests But the growth of the city has been such that r hands are full, and so 
it is not strange, perhaps, that we are lax in looking after r watershed. Yet no 
interest could be more vital. One of the teachers attending the National Educa- 
tional Association Convention laughed at the Los Angeles ‘River.’ But we can 
forgive her. With my experience of several years I ha et to see, in many 
respects, a more remarkable stream. Its limited watershed, the limited rainfall, 
and dry seasons cannot prevent it from furnishing a steady supply of water. I 
regard it as a wonderful stream. Most of the slopes of the watershed are covered 
with brush—we can hardly say timber. But I observe that these slopes are as well 
protected as though covered by coniferous growth. The formation of the basin 
favors the growth of brush.”’ 

Mr. Olmsted then described the geological formation of the mountains sur- 
rounding the San Fernando Valley, which he called an awful picture of desolation 
and drought ‘* But it is really a great filter,” he said, ‘‘ through which the water 
is percolating to the river.” Mr, Olmsted thought the difficulty with the Govern- 
ment rangers is that they do not live in the mountains, but merely make trips into 
them. In the whole basin there are three men who have ranches, and they have a 
personal interest in putting out fires. ‘‘In time we shall have municipal guards to 
watch this basin,” he concluded; ‘* we cannot afford to take any chances of having 


our water supply diminished, 
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At the suggestion of Mr. Olmsted, Mr. Kinney then called upon Mayor Eaton, 
of Los Angeles. His Honor said, in part: ‘I did not come here to-day to deliver 
an address. Mr. Olmsted said there would be a possible niche to fill in, and so I 
accompanied him. I cannot add much to what he has said. For the short time he 
has been City Engineer he has made himself very familiar with this subject. 

‘*Mr. Olmsted spoke of the large gravel beds in the valley portion of the Los 
Angeles River watershed, which he described as a natural underground reservoir. 
In this connection I might say something as to the possibility of increasing the flow 
of the stream by enlarging the saturated area in this mass of sand and gravel, which 
extends along the base of the mountain shed on the north side of the valley. It is 
of great depth and has an area of about twelve thousand acres, extending from the 
mouth of two main cafions to the river, with a surface inclination averaging about 
seventy-five feet per mile. The plane of the saturated portion of this deposit hasa 
gradent of about fifty feet per mile, which leaves an average depth of at least one 
hundred feet of dry material above the ground water, having a void capacity suffi- 
cient to supply the present average mormal run-off for six years without replenish- 
ment. A very considerable portion of this area is wholly unsuited to agriculture, 
as it consists of dry sand and boulder washes, which parallel the base of the moun- 
tains, after emerging therefrom, and extending at intervals over a width of about 
two miles. The floods of later years have been confined to one of these channels, 
and I believe it quite practicable to divert the flow into a large number of channels 
and thus secure a greater absorption during the periods of excessive rainfall. About 
one year in five there is a large run-off which passes beyond the point where it is 
available in maintaining the supply of this stream. 

‘The western slope of the Sierra Madre and Coast range is very steep and few 
suitably located surface storage sites are to be found, and in the absence of these, 
the only method remaining for increasing the supply is to store the surplus rainfall 
below the surface. We should commence where the rain first hits the ground, by 
preserving our timber and plant growth, so that it will protect the soil from erosion 
and retain it on the precipitous surface of our rainshed, which in reality is about 
the only area in Southern California that yields anything to the run-off, with an 
average precipitation. The western half of the Los Angeles River watershed con- 
tributes little, if anything, to the waters during the normal flow of that stream. It 
being principally valley, the usual rainfall is consumed by evaporation and plant 
growth. 

‘¢The importance of protecting the sources of our water supply is not generally 
appreciated by the people. These scientific papers and discussions, while exceedingly 
interesting to us, must be followed by an active campaign on lines that will engage 
the attention of those with whom the solution of this matter rests. The average 
citizen thinks that timber has value only for commercial use, and that brush is only 
an incumbrance. Most of our mountain watershed in Southern California is below 
the snow line, where the erosive effects from precipitation are greatest, andthe brush 
is the principal protection. 

‘Wher the people have learned that existence in this country depends upon 
the maintenance of the water supply, and that it is the chief factor in the develop- 
ment of all our resources, there will be no difficulty in getting protection for the 
forests and plant growth of our watersheds.”’ 

Mr. T. S. Van Dyke then made some remarks on ‘Irrigation Problems.” He 
said in part: ‘‘ The productive power of the United States has almost reached its 
limits. A little more may be done by improved methods of agriculture. But if we 
are to keep pace with the rest of the world in production we must take up irriga- 
tion, not only in the West but in the East, because it is found that in the East the 
product is increased as much in proportion by irrigation as in the West. It is hard 
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for some of us to understand that we cannot expect to see any more large irriga- 
tion works built by private enterprise. We here are simply the pioneers. We 
must create a public sentiment and keep it going. There are of course many 
projects. One trouble is that private works do not pay. The reason is this: If 
you have a city of any given number you can calculate that 97 or 98 per cent will 
take water from the pipes of a water supply system, but if you have a given area 
of land and a big body of water back of it and bring it down to the land, about 85 
or go per cent of the population will not take the water. 

‘* This is a strange statement, but it is true. The most rapid rate of settle- 
ment has been at Redlands, but the rate has not been large enough even there to 
insure the success of an irrigation company which depended solely on the annual 
payments for the use of its water. All attempts in India, Europe and the United 
States to build irrigation works have resulted in disaster. The most rapid rate of 
settlement will not do it unless the rate of payment for water is so high as to be a 
bar to settlement. In the next place the majority of settlers on every ditch do not 
wish to raise oranges and alfalfa, The crop they wish to raise is tender-feet. 
They want to take out strangers and sell them land. In nearly all.cases the profit 
has been to the land owner and not to the builder of the works. 

‘The Government must take up this matter, just as it takes up river and 
harbor improvements. If not the Government, then the States must doit. Mr. 
Mead’s idea is a good one. It meets the objection that it would cost too much to 
carry out such a scheme. 

‘It has been suggested that the difficulty of building water works could be met 
by co operation. The first step is that four or five men working together build the 
ditch, the land furnishing meantime feed and supplies for them and their teams. 
The land has built the ditch. The next step is that some one man comes along 
with money and buys a large tract and hires some one to build the ditch; then he 
sells off the land in lots and gets back the money from the buyers, and when it is 
all sold he steps out and the land owners own it, and it becomes a land owners’ 
company. If he works it right he will make money; but the difference comes out 
of the increased value of the land. That is the way almost all the works in South- 
ern California have been built. There are but four exceptions. Riverside started 
as a City Water Company. In 1883 they had to turn it into a land-owners’ com- 
pany. Every one of these companies has been a success, while the others are a 
failure. No one will now plant any large area unless he belongs to a land-owners’ 
company. 

‘‘Another way to accomplish the same thing is by building a ditch and selling 
the water right, a perpetual right to water, for so much money. It has been par- 
tially successful, but it cannot be relied upon any longer. Consequently we must 
look to the State or the Government and we must create a public sentiment. It 
will take a long time to doit. The great trouble is that the East does not under- 
stand the question. We must go at it in some way that does not excite their fears 
of jobbery. There is some reason for this fear. Mr. Olmsted has said that every 
man on a certain river had a dam site; but if the Government began buying dam 
sites it would be found that every one of those men had two for sale.” Some dis- 
cussion followed as to the Las Angeles River and its water supply, participated in 
by Messrs. Sprague, Hyde and Steele. 

Professor Dudley mentioned some interesting facts in regard to palms, to the 
effect that he had found palms growing on the desert at the mouths of cafions 
where there was a salty deposit. 

James Boyd strongly advocated keeping sheep out of the forest reserves. Mr. 
Maxwell thought that in some parts of the country grazing might be permissible 
in the forests, but that it should be absolutely prohibited in Southern California. 
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Mr. Pinchot stated that he had tried to bring out the same idea last night. 
Mr. Kinney thought that any overstocking of pasture lands was disastrous. He 
thought that the leasing of public lands necessitated a strong and able body of 
men in control, and that it was inadvisable to undertake such a policy until we can 
surely control it. 

Professor Shinn expressed his pleasure at the good prospects of forestry in 
California, and related his first experiences in Southern California years ago. He 
knew of no place in the United States so well adapted for comprehensive work, 
and no place where we can learn so many lessons. This convention is just the 
beginning of a comprehensive organization, he said. He wished every one could 
see the Sequoia and be uplifted thereby. He thought there was no greater work 
than to save the forests. If we keep the forests alive, we are aiding to preserve 
civilization. Let us go home feeling that we are brothers in a great work for the 
forests, he said, as against the destructive forces arrayed against them. 

Mr. Baldwin, President of Pomona College, thought an important question 
was, where the water comes out. In his land, he said, at a height of 7,000 feet 
one miner’s inch of water was worth fifty cents a day. His question was how to 
get it before it was lost. If it can be done by planting Sequoias above the 7,000- 
foot level, it would pay to do it. He was willing to spend some money if it would 
pay. He wanted to know what to do with the ten or twenty thousand acres on the 
high levels; the rainfall is from twenty to fifty inches; there is plenty of soil anda 
good deal of natural forest. 

Professor Dudley thought we ought to call upon the Government experts in 
such matters; he had no doubt that they would take up such points and that the 
number of experts would be increased if the people requested it. Mr. Richards 
called attention to the fact that trees and roots make conduits for the water into the 
soil. His experience had been that the efficiency of these conduits depends upon 
their size; that is, the size of the tree, and consequently it never would pay to plant 
trees that grow to any great size; smaller ones are much better. Mr. Kinney said 
that in Australia there are portions where there are no springs, but the natives take 
the roots of trees and plants, cut them in sections and hang them up and get enough 
moisture to live on. ° 

Mr. Pinchot, in reply to Professor Dudley, stated that the Government would be 
only too glad to send experts to take up all such questions in the way he had sug- 
gested; all they wanted was the work to do and the money with which to do it. 


At the evening session Mr. F. H. Newell, the Corresponding Secretary of the 
Association, and Hydrographer of the United States Geological Survey, gave an 
illustrated lecture on the work of his division and the different methods of obtain- 
ing, preserving and utilizing water supplies in different parts of the country. 

Following this Mr. George H. Maxwell, Executive Chairman of the National 
Irrigation Congress, addressed the meeting on ‘‘ Nature’s Storage Reservoirs,” be- 
ing a concise commentary on the subject, as published in this issue. 

Col. Adolph Wood then took the chair and Mr. Kinney read a paper on ‘‘ For- 
est Problems in the West.”’ 

At its conclusion, Mr. Maxwell, for the Committee on Resolutions, submitted 
its report, which was unanimously adopted, as published in full, hereto attached. 

Mr. Whittlesey moved a vote of thanks to the Forest and Water Society of 
Southern California for its cordial assistance in making this meeting of The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association a success. He also moved the thanks of the Association 
to the newspapers of the city and the State for the generous manner in which they 
had published advance notices of the meeting, and for their full and able reports of 
the proceedings. These motions were carried. 

The convention then adjourned. 
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The Resolutions Adopted. 


Complete Text of the Report of the Committee on Resolutions. 


WHEREAS, ‘* The tree is the mother 
of the fountain,’’ and the forests and 
foliage of our mountains must be pre- 
served in order to maintain both the sur- 
face and underground supplies of water 
for irrigation, navigation, water power 
and other purposes, and to prevent the 
ruin and desolation which has followed 
the destruction of the forests in so many 
of the older countries of the world; and 

WuekEAs, the very life of the com- 
munities which have already grown up 
in the arid region of the United States, 
and the further development of that vast 
area of our national territory, with all its 
attendant benefits to the entire country, 
depends absolutely upon the preserva- 
tion of the remaining forests and the re- 
forestation of denuded forest areas ; and 

WHEREAS, the problem is a national 
one, and involves the preservation of 
national resources, the destruction of 
which would be disastrous to the people 
of the entire country : 

Now therefore be it resolved by the Amer- 
tcan Forestry Assoctation— 

1. That we earnestly urge upon the 
Congress of the United States the im- 
portance of carrying into full effect the 
legislation enacted with a view to secur- 
ing the broadest and most effective ac- 
tion by the National Government for the 
preservation and reforestation of the 
forest lands of our country and the re- 
sulting conservation of our timber and 
water supplies, and wise and systematic 
utilization of our lumbering resources. 

2. That we favor the adoption of a 
system for the leasing of the public graz- 
ing lands under which the revenues 
would be devoted to forest preservation 
and irrigation development in the States 
and Territories where situated, but with- 
cut any grant in trust or otherwise of the 
title of the land to the States. Where, 
however, the value of the forest areas as 
sources of water supply so far overbal- 
ances any possible value they may have 


for grazing purposes, as is the case in 
Southern California and other places, no 
grazing whatever should be allowed in 
the forests. 

3. That we commend the action of 
our National Government, and especially 
the interest and efforts of the Secretary 
of the Interior and the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture and of the Division of Forestry 
of the Department of Agriculture, 
through Mr. Gifford Pinchot, and of the 
Division of Hydrography of the Geolog- 
ical Survey, through Mr. F. H. Newell, 
and of the Irrigation Investigation of 
the Department of Agriculture, under 
Mr. Elwood Mead, to increase our 
knowledge of forest problems and of their 
relation to the conservation and mainte- 
nance of our water supplies, and inas- 
much as the State of California offers 
unusual facilities for the investigation of 
the close connection between forest pres- 
ervation and irrigation, we urge that a 
thorough investigation thereof should at 
once be made by Mr. Elwood Mead in 
that State, in connection with the irriga- 
tion investigation of the Department of 
Agriculture now being made under his 
charge, and that the investigations as to 
water supplies now being made by the 
Division of Hydrography of the United 
States Geological Survey should, wher- 
ever practicable, embrace an investiga- 
tion into the actual effect of forest denu- 
dation upon the flow of streams from the 
denuded watershed. 

4. That we commend the efforts of the 
National Irrigation. Congress and the 
National Irrigation Association and of 
all local organizations, such as the South- 
ern California Forest and Water Society, 
to awaken and unify public sentiment as 
to this great question of forest preserva- 
tion, and we strongly urge the vital im- 
portance of absolute harmony of policy 
and concentration and unity of pur- 
pose among all who are laboring in the 
cause. 








7‘ 


WHEREAS, the efforts of the U. S. 
Government for the preservation and 
right use of foreststhroughout the country 
are now scattered among three agencies, 
viz: The General Land office, the U. S. 
Geological Survey, and the Division of 
Forestry, and 

WHEREAS, very serious loss of eff- 
ciency and waste of power is the neces- 
sary result of this diffusion of energy: 
therefore be it 

Resolved, that the American Forestry 
Association calls the attention of Con- 
gress to this wasteful and deplorable 
condition, and strenuously urges the con- 
solidation and unification of the na- 
tional forest work 

Resolved, that the American Forestry 
Association Jearns with much pleasure 
of the establishment of the Forest School 
of the University of Southern California, 
and that it urges upon the Federal forest 
authority the desirability of co-operating 
with it in its good work. 

Wuereas, the Forest and Water So- 
cieties of California and of Southern 
California have requested the Honorable 
Secretary of Agriculture to cause to be 
made a full investigation of the forests 
of California and their condition and 
needs; and 

WHEREAS, such an investigation is 
the necessary precursor of the best treat- 
ment of forest problems: therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Forestry 
Association urges upon the Honorable 
Secretary of Agriculture the speedy com- 
pletion of this investigation, which has 
already been begun. 


WHEREAS, The Commissioner of the 
General Land Office and other public 
officers have repeatedly and officially 
advocated the withdrawal from sale or 
entry other than mineral of all public 
lands of the United States more valuable 
for forest purposes than for agriculture: 
therefore be it 

Resolved, that the American Forestry 
Association once more urges upon the 
President the reservation of all public 
timber lands, pending full examination 
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of their character, and especially of the 
mountain forest at the headwaters of the 
Sacramento River and its tributaries, as 
also in all the arid districts of the country. 


Wuereas, for many years the forest 
and brush covering of our mountains 
have been destroyed by fire, thereby 
very materially diminishing the supply 
of water for irrigation, and if Nature’s 
slow process in reforesting is depended 
upon without aid from man, most serious 
loss will result in retarding the progress 
of developments, especially in Southern 
California: therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
American Forestry Association that the 
Federal Government take steps at the 
earliest possible time to reforest portions 
of the Forest Reserves of Scuthern Cali- 
fornia that have been denuded by fire, 
and are reasonably safe from fire in the 
future. 

Resolved, That this Association en- 
dorses the request to Honorable R. J. 
Waters to secure the passage of a law 
making every one responsible for dam- 
age done by fire made or used by him, 
onall public lands. (Appendix ‘‘A.”’) 

Resolved, That this Association re- 
quests the Secretary of the Interior to 
put into immediate operation in the 
Forest Reserves the principles involved 
in the request to the Honorable R. J. 
Waters to secure the passage of a law 
making every one absolutely responsible 
for damage done by fire made or used by 


him. 


Appendix ‘‘A.’’ 


Los ANGELEs, California, July 19. 
Hon. R. J. Waters, M. C. 

Dear Sir: You are hereby requested 
to secure the passage by the next Con- 
gress of a law substantially as follows: 

‘‘Whoever kindles, uses, or leaves 
after using, any fire, whether made by 
himself or others, that does any damage 
to grass, brush, timber or other vege- 
tation on land of the United States, 
beyond a circle of six feet radius from 
the center of such fire, shall pay a fine of 
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one hundred dollars, without regard to 
the amount of care used to prevent such 
damage.”’ 

‘‘As this is an innovation on all pre- 
cedent it may at first arouse some oppo- 
sition. But the records of our courts 
will show the present law almost worth- 
less, because the words ‘ negligently ”’ 
or ‘‘carelessly”’ throw on the prosecu- 
tion the burden of proof, which is almost 
impossible to secure. Even the sheep 
herder who fires the woods on purpose 
always shelters himself behind the asser- 
tion that the fire escaped in spite of his 
care. 

Every one should be made absolutely 
responsible. If any one does not know 
how to make a fire that is safe, or how 
to put it out when done with it, let him 
pay for the lesson or stay out of the 
woods. There is absolutely no excuse 


for a fire escaping. There is so much 
rebuilding of fires left by others that 
one should be responsible for that also. 
There is no hardship in this, for there 
is everywhere plenty of ground on which 
it is safe to make a fire, and where it is 
fit for camping there is plenty of water 
toextinguishit. It is nearly always pure 
recklessness, or else is caused by the 
stupid building of fires so large that they 
cannot be extinguished. No one of ex- 
perience ever does this for cooking or for 
comfort. It is only to look atit. If so, 
it is worth one hundred dollars 

The fine should be made light so that 
there will be no objection to its enforce- 
ment. Fifty dollars might be better. It 
is always easy to find who made or left 
a fire. Proving the manner in which it 
was handled is quite another matter. 

Lr. S. Van Dyre. 


The State and Forestry. 


Being an Address Delivered at the Summer Meeting, Los Angeles, Cal., 1899. 


(NUMBER ONE OF THE SERIES.) 


Although hailing from a city and a 
valley whose life-blcod is in so large a 
measure dependent on the protection of 
her contiguous forest reserves; realizing 
that our shortened water supply to-day 
is the direct result of the disastrous con- 
Hagrations which last year and three 
years ago swept through those cafions 
and over those mountains, ruthlessly 
destroying thousands of acres of those 
water-conserving forests; and standing 
now in the peril of having the balance 
of those watersheds stripped of their 
snow-catching and rain-holding foliage, 
it would be idle to read to this interested 
body an essay on the necessity of forest 
protection. 

Your presence and the splendid pro- 
gramme provided are evidence enough 
that you realize that the axe of industry 
and the torch of ignorance and of care- 
lessness must be stayed, if our orchards 
and our homes are to be maintained 
with the life-giving waters. 


The American Forestry Association, 
perhaps more than any other body, 
realizes that America, especially arid 
America. must awaken and throw off her 
cloak of carelessness and chance, put 
on her robes of system and watchfulness, 
and go forth to protect and propagate 
before it is everlastingly too late. 

This convention, then, needs not so 
much the alarm of fire and destruction 
sounded as that we should formulate a 
system of protection and propagation in 
forestry and then awaken the slumbering 
people by the trumpet of education and 
legislative action. 

Perhaps every one here will agree— 

First. That forests are of vast impor- 
tance in the economy of nature. 

Second. That forests influence the 
humidity of the air and the earth (a) by 
screening the soil from the sun’s heat; 
(4) by the large surface of the leaves 
exposed in radiation, and (c) by the 
c pious evaporation from the leaves. 
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Third. That the uncontrolled destruc- 
tion of the forests is in progress and 
should be stopped. 

Fourth. That the experience and his- 
tory of those sections and countries 
where the forests have been conserved 
show that improvement has resulted. 

Fifth. That such conservation and 
improvement should be made by gov- 
ernmental regulation and protection. 

Sixth. That it is the imperative duty 
of man and of government to prevent 
the excessive waste of wood. 

Seventh. That the dense ignorance 
that prevails in regard to forestry should 
be dispelled, (a2) by organizations like 
the American Forestry Association and 
the Southern California Forestry and 
Water Society; (4) bya free diffusion 
of forest information through the press ; 
(c) by the establishment of schools of 
forestry in our universities. 

America, of all great countries on the 
globe, was originally the most thickly 
wooded. Her primitive forests were of 
immense extent. But opulence made us 
profligate. The last census showed a 
forest area reduced to 481,000,000 acres, 
and that still being reduced by an annual 
output of twenty billion feet of lumber, 
being ripped out by thirty-odd thousand 
sawmills and careless annual fires denud- 
ing hundreds of thousands of acres. 

Restrictive legislation has been slow 
in the United States. In 1817 the first 
Congressional action was taken and that 
restricted the cutting of Oak and Red 
Cedar. When the Timber Culture Act 
of 1873 was passed, it was a great step 
forward, and although over 5,000,000 
acres were entered under it in one year, 
it was a failure so far as the propagation 
ot forests is concerned in this arid South- 
west. My acquaintance with hundreds 
of timber cuiture claims in this district 
leads me toassert that in nota half dozen 
instances were the trees planted and 
grown as the law provided. I don’t be- 
lieve there are 100 acres of forests in 
Southern California as the result of that 
law. 

As others will cover the general forest 
conditions and national needs, this paper 


is curtailed to a brief review of the con- 
ditions in California, to the end that this 
State may more effectively co-operate in 
this forest movement. The dependence 
of the valleys on the forest-covered 
mountain watersheds has not stayed the 
hand of the axeman nor the fires of care- 
lessness or maliciousness. Neither has 
there been rational legislative action. 
In this matter of forestry, California has 
had spasms and spurts, but little system- 
atic growth. 

On March 3, 1885, a State Forest 
Commission was provided for, but after 
an existence of 54% months of political 
turbulence (at a very large expense to 
the State, $33,495 of which was spent on 
forest stations), the commission was 
abolished ; and on March 23, 1893, they 
turned over the forest station experiment 
work to the State University, and ap- 
propriated $4,000 to be used for that 
purpose 

Today we have in California two 
State Forest Stations; one in Santa 
Monica cafion, of 20 acres, and one 
near Chico, of 29 acres. The general 
character of the trees in the former is 
the Eucalypti. Inthe latter the conifers 
predominate. I am familiar with the 
work and conditions at these stations, 
especially at Santa Monica. 1 have only 
good words for their management. 
With the money at their disposal for this 
purpose the Agricultural Department of 
the University has done faithful, eco- 
nomical service. 

But the provisions under which our 
State maintains these stations are far in- 
adequate to the importance of the sub- 
ject. Itis a wrong policy at all times 
merely to keep in existence any depart- 
ment of state. There should either be 
support enough to make that depart- 
ment increasingly useful with good re- 
sults, or else abolish it. On the floor of 
the Assembly, in the session of ’g7, I 
amended the appropriation bill to pro- 
vide for $8,000 to carry on this work of 
propagating and experimenting in fores- 
try, but Governor Budd vetoed the ap- 
propriation. Since that time these sta- 
tions have been simply kept alive on such 
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meagre support as the Regents of the 
State University could spare. 

In our laws in regard to carelessness 
with fires in the mountains, we are woe- 
fully behind the times. We have two 
laws on the subject, one passed in Feb- 
ruary, 1872, and the other in March, 
1891. Both are ineffective, as we know 
by the number of fires, and by the few 
arrests and convictions. Section 3345 
of the Political Code, which provides 
that constables may call out persons 
subject to poll taxes to fight fires, with- 
out providing any penalty if they don’t 
respond, or any payment if they do, il- 
lustrates the impotence of our laws on 
this subject. 

As the object of this convention is to 
formulate some policy to be pursued in 
the matter of forestry in furthering the 
good national work so well begun, espe- 
cially in this district, under Supervisor 
of Forest Reserves, Col. B. F. Allen, 
the views of each one may help; there- 
fore, | recommend, so far as California 
is concerned : 

First. That the National Government 
be given every aid and encouragement 
possible in its efforts to protect the 
forests in the reserves. 

Second. That protection be supple- 
mented with a proper system of propa- 
gation that the denuded portions be re- 


covered as proposed by Mr. T. P. Lu- 
kens. 

Third. That the State revise its laws 
in regard to carelessness and malicious- 
ness in firing forests, etc., to the end 
that offenders may be detected and 
guilty persons punished. 

Fourth. That our forest experiment 
station work be broadened from mere 
existence to a field of usefulness that 
will discover, propagate and distribute 
the trees best adapted to the various 
mountains, foot-hills, mesas, valleys and 
other conditions of the State; perhaps 
founding additional forest stations on 
Mount Hamilton and Mount Lowe. 

Fifth. Wy perennial appeals to the 
people, through this and all other or- 
ganizations, as well as through the press, 
for them to plant trees, plant trees, 
plant trees and then take care of them; 
impress upon them that individual action 
should come first in all things, and the 
State and nation are to aid where indi- 
vidual effort cannot go. 

Sixth. Plant trees 


Seventh. Take care of your trees, 
Eighth. Plant trees. 
Ninth. Take care of your trees. 


Tenth. Plant trees. And my forty 
other recommendations are the same as 
these. W. S. MELICK, 

Los Angeles, Cal, 


Water Conservation in Soils. 


Being a Paper Read at the Summer Meeting. 1899. 


(NUMBER TWO OF THE SERIES. ) 


Most individuals have general ideas 
upon special subjects, the whys and 
wherefores of which they pretend to 
know nothing about—. ., any one can 
analyze a face to the extent of saying : 
‘* That is an honest man,” or ‘‘I would 
not trust suchaone.” And yet if the 
criticiser should be called upon to give 
the minute details of the face, he would 
probably, in nine cases out of ten, be 
incapable of specifying objectionable 
points, or, at least, of defining why they 


are objectionable. So in regard to our 
mountains ; we often hear that they are 
the great reservoirs which store up our 
water and enable us to irrigate our fer- 
tile valleys during the dry season. It is 
to show why this is so that I propose to 
give the results of a few simple experi- 
ments, in regard to the porosity of soils 
and their absorptive and retaining pow- 
ers for water. 

In the first place let me remark that 
there are comparatively few cisterns or 








reservoirs in our mountains that hold 
large bodies of water. In the technical 
sense a reservoir is ‘‘a basin, either 
natural or artificial, for collecting and 
retaining water or other liquids.”’ 

There are two essentials to make a 
reservoir a success: First, there must 
be means for collecting the water: and 
second, means for retaining it until it is 
needed. When we speak of the moun- 
tains as reservoirs, the word is not used 
in its ordinary sense, for I believe that 
the great volumes of water that contin- 
uously flow from our mountains are 
held in the interstices of the soil and 
rocks. My own investigations show that 
our different soils hold from about 17 to 
26 per cent of water, although some 
authorities make a much larger percent- 
age. 

Different kinds of soils vary in regard 
to their porosity, and the same soils 
vary to a very great degree in regard to 
their absorptive power of water, de- 
pending upon the amount of moisture 
already contained in them. For ex- 
ample, here is a sample of red maca 
soil—it is hard and dry, containing but 
a trifle over one per cent of moisture. 
Water was turned on it and it absorbed 
only one-twentieth of the amount of 
water absorbed buta short distance from 
it by soil of the same kind, which con- 
tained, at the beginning of the experi- 
ment, about 8 per cent of moisture. 
This experiment was carried on on com- 
paratively level land; but if on a hill- 
side you see that 95 per cent of the 
water would have run off. 

This may be an extreme case, but it 
is remarkable how much water will run 
off from the soil when it is dry. We 
see the same effect if we dip a dry 
feather in water: when we pull it out it 
comes out dry. But if we moisten it 
and then dip it in water, it comes out 
saturated. 

It seems necessary then in order to 
have our land absorb the maximum 
amount of water that it should retain a 
goodly percentage of moisture. Or in 
other words, if we wish to fill our moun- 
tains with water and preserve the great- 
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est amount of rainfall, they should be 
kept moist. 

Having shown that it is necessary to 
have some moisture in the soil in order 
to have it absorb the rainfall readily, and 
thus make our mountains a reservoir, 
let us look at the other side of the case- 
that of retaining the moisture; and I 
regret to say that the experiments are 
not so complete and numerous as they 
should be, as they have only been fairly 
begun. 

In the first place, let me call your 
attention to the fact that capillary action 
in soil is in every direction from a given 
point. Water spreads out sidewise, as 
well as upwards and downwards by this 
action. Soil that had been thoroughly 
irrigated was taken and the amount of 
water determined at 26.12 per cent. 
Some of this soil was put in beakers, 
filling them about half full, and placed 
in the laboratory. Onthe following day 
66 per cent of the moisture had dried 
out. Tin cans, without either bottoms 
or tops, were pressed down into the soil, 
and the soil taken from the side of the 
can, and a slide passed under the can, 
thus cutting off connection from the 
earth beneath. It was found that about 
the same amount of water had disap- 
peared from these cans as had disap- 
peared from the beakers. Where these 
cans had been pressed some inches be- 
low the surface of the ground, and the 
soil above raked, or cultivated, there 
was practically little loss of moisture 
where they had been covered with a 
mulch. 

Conclusions from these facts are very 
obvious—that in order to make reser- 
voirs of our mountains, it is necessary 
to keep them in such condition that they 
will readily absorb water and retain it. 
And that this result can be brought 
about only by keeping them covered 
with a product of growth, or-in other 
words, with the forests, as these forests 
make a covering, or mulch, for retaining 
the moisture. 

S. M. Woopsripce, Pu. D. 
Lenapuente Experimental Ranch and 
Laboratory, South Pasadena, Cal. 
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Nature’s Storage Reservoirs. 


Being a Paper Read at Los Angeles by the Executive Chairman of the 
National Irrigation Congress. 


(NUMBER THREE OF THE SERIES.) 


Nearly every one now recognizes the 
need and. importance, all through the 
arid region of America, of great storage 
reservoirs to save the waters that now, 
in the seasons of high water, run away 
to the ocean, not only wasting the wealth 
that the use of the water would produce, 
but oftentimes carrying destruction in 
their pathway, as the floods sweep down 
the mountain sides and through the 
valleys. 

There are not so many who realize 
the equally important fact that Nature 
has already made for us great storage 
reservoirs which must be preserved if 
we are to maintain the water supplies 
that we are now using. These natural 
storage reservoirs are absolutely essen- 
tial to the very life of many communities 
in the arid region, and yet, in many 
places, we are allowing them to be reck- 
lessly and ruthlessly destroyed. 

Much that I would have said to you 
on this subject has already been better 
said by others. In his address to-day 
Mr. Schuyler strongly brought out the 
close relation between forests and reser- 
voirs, and showed how essential it is, if 
we are to utilize the opportunities which 
Nature has created for building storage 
reservoirs in the mountain canons, that 
we should preserve the forests and the 
foliage that covers the mountain sides, 
so that the winter storms will not bring 
down masses of detritus which will 
rapidly fill up and destroy the storage 
capacity of the reservoirs. 

He has showed, too, how imperative 
it is, if we would preserve our sources 
of water supply, that we should preserve 
the reservoirs which Nature has pro- 
vided for holding back the water in the 
natural sponges, made by the network 
of undergrowth and roots and decaying 
leaves, and shrubs and brush and trees 


which in so many places line our hill- 
sides and the precipitous slopes of our 
mountain cafions. And he has showed 
you how, when this natural sponge is 
once destroyed by fire or grazing, the 
waters will rush down in torrential floods, 
carrying away the scant remaining soil, 
and making it difficult and often im- 
possible to restore the growth on the 
slopes that are left barren. 

Mr. Olmstead, the City. Engineer of 
Los Angeles, also portrayed to you most 
vividly what a wonderful natural reser- 
voir existed to enlarge the water supply 
of the city of Los Angeles from the Los 
Angeles River, by filling with water in 
times of flood the great gravel bed lying 
between that river and the mountains, 
leaving it to gradually percolate out into 
the river in the later months of the year. 

In this suggestion there are great possi- 
bilities for water storage in probably every 
arid State, where the water can be ied 
out in time of floods onto the high mesa 
lands and the porous sandy and gravelly 
soils on the higher levels can be satu- 
rated with water in seasons when it is 
abundant, leaving it to gradually find its 
way out into the canals and natural chan- 
nels on lower levels in seasons when it 
is needed. 

Mr. Olmstead has given us another 
illustration to prove the fact, now so 
generally recognized, that water stored 
on the headwaters of navigable rivers, 
and first taken out on the bench lands 
for irrigation, will find its way back into 
the river in the low-water season when 
it is most needed for navigation. The 
use of the water for irrigation is merely 
another illustration of water storage in 
one of ‘* Nature’s storage reservoirs ” un- 
til it is needed for navigation, and shows 
how superficial is the objection some- 
times made to the use of water for irri- 
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gation which has been stored for the 
benefit of navigation. 

I was deeply impressed by what was 
said by Mayor Eaton and by Mr. T. S. 
Van Dyke as to the lack of information 
by the public generally on these sub- 
jects, and the need of a campaign to 
arouse the interest of the general public 
and awaken a public sentiment which 
would demand and accomplish the solu- 
tion of the various problems that con- 
front us in the preservation of our forests 
and water supplies. And I could not 
help thinking that if the enormous im- 
portance of these matters was generally 
appreciated there would not be a man 
who is now tilling an irrigated farm or 
vineyard or orchard in Southern Califor- 
nia who would not be here to-day. 

Every irrigator from an underground 
supply would be here if each would 
only stop and ask himself: ‘‘ Where is 
the source of supply of the well or the 
tunnel from which my water comes ? 
How long will it last? Howdo 1 know 
that Nature is replenishing for me the 
supply from which I am drawing ?” 

As you watch an artesian well, every 
one realizes that the beautiful drops that 
are thrown up from below by the unseen 
power to glisten and sparkle in the sun- 
shine have not come up underground di- 
rect from the sea. They were at some 
time evaporated from the ocean and car- 
ried in clouds to the mountains and pre- 
cipitated there. Now what checked 
them from rushing down the hillside and 
back through stream and river to join 
again the ocean from whence they came ? 

Somewhere in their onward course they 
were stopped by some leafy covering 
which held them until their course was 
turned downward into the earth. And 
from thence they have percolated through 
some underground channel or stratum 
until they have found a vent through the 
artesian well that has brougnt them once 
again to the surface. They may have 
fallen with last winter’s rainfall; they 
may be coming from some one of ‘“ Na- 
ture’s storage reservoirs’ underground, 
which has been gradually filling for a 
thousand years; it may be that each 
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winter’s rainfall is replenishing the un- 
derground supply as fast as it is being 
drawn off, and it may be that it is not. 

But of one thing we may be sure: If 
we allow our mountain slopes to be de- 
forested and permit the destruction of 
the undergrowth and foliage which did 
check, in their downward flow, the waters 
that are coming to us now, our under- 
ground reservoirs will cease to be replen- 
ished and refilled. The waters which 
should find their way down into the 
earth to come up again in our wells and 
out through our tunnels will rush down 
the steep and bare mountain slopes in 
torrents to the sea. And not only our 
underground supplies but our surface 
supplies as well will be gone, and aridity 
will overcome our fertile fields just as it 
has where the forests have been de- 
stroyed. 

This need not happen and will not 
happen if the people will wake up to 
the possibility and the danger. All we 
need to do to prevent it is to preserve 
these storage reservoirs of Nature and 
see to the maintenance of conditions that 
will perpetually replenish our under- 
ground reservoirs. How are we to do 
this? By a campaign of education. It 
is absolutely essential that the whole 
community all through Southern Cali- 
fornia should be aroused to the vital and 
far-reaching importance of this great 
subject. The people must be awakened 
from their apathy. The dead wall of 
indifference on the part of the people 
generally must be broken through. 

We must unite all who realize the 
magnitude and immediate importance of 
the subject to preach a crusade to awaken 
a right public sentiment about it, not 
only in Southern California, not only in 
the West, but all through the East as 
well. It isa national, not a local, prob- 
lem, and as a national problem we must 
treat it. 

The preservation of our forests means 
not only the preservation of water sup- 
plies for irrigation in the West; it means 
the preservation of water supplies 
throughout the whole country for power, 
for navigation, and for all the manifold 
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needs for which the waters of the Eastern 
streams and rivers are used. 

The American Forestry Association is 
a national organization. It is already 
strong and influential. It has worked 
wonders already in its labors for forest 
preservation. Let us make it. still 
stronger and more influential by extend- 
ing its membership and resources. By 
doing so you are putting in the field an 
army of peaceful and ceaseless workers 
to protect your homes from destruction 
by Drought—an enemy as much to be 
feared as any foreign invader. 

The National Irrigation Association is 
another organization fighting in the same 
field, one of its purposes being forest 
preservation. It is strongly advocating 
the inauguration of a leasing system, 
which vill enable the now wasted re- 
sources of our great public domain to be 
utilized so as to yield a revenue for 
forest preservation and irrigation de- 
velopment in the arid region. Several 
million dollars annually could be realized 
from such a leasing system. Of course 
the mountains of Southern California 
have too great a value as sources of 
water supply to permit of their ever be- 
ing leased for grazing. But after ex- 
cluding all forest areas which should be 
exclusively reserved for water conserva- 
tion, there are still left in California over 
25,000,000 acres of public grazing land. 

Through this National Irrigation As- 


sociation we mu: first unite the West in 
favor of one distinct policy, and then 
turn to the work of converting the East. 
It needs only concentration of purpose 
and tireless work to accomplish this. 
The wage-earners of the East want 
wider fields for labo The manufactu- 
rers of the East want new markets for 
their wares. Where can either get what 
they want so fully as by the development 
of the great arid West which is capable, 
with irrigation for its irrigable lands, of 
sustaining a greater population than the 
whole United States holds to-day. 

And here in Southern California there 
is a local organization which every one 
who has any interest in the welfare of 
the people of this section should join. 
It should number its members not by 
tens but by thousands. And its influ- 
ence will grow as its membership roll 
lengthens. 

Again, the National Irrigation Con- 
gress will convene for its eighth annual 
session at Missoula, Montana, on the 
25th of next September. Southern Cali- 
fornia should send a delegation to take 
part in its deliberations, and to give aid 
and strong encouragement to the efforts 
of the Irrigation Congress to bring be- 
fore the minds of the people of the 
whole nation the importance of these 
great problems, and secure the national 
legislation necessary to solve them. 

GeorGE H, MAxweELt. 


A Forest Experimental Station. 


Being a Paper of the Summer Meeting. 


(NUMBER FOUR OF THE SERIES.) 


Among the many questions of vital 
interest for the discussion of which The 
American Forestry Association has met 
in Los Angeles, I think the need of a 
Forest Experimental Station, and what 
it may hope to accomplish, must appeal 
to us all 

Before reaching our mountains in Cali- 
fornia we must generally pass through 
a belt of foot-hills, often too barren and 
too steep for cultivation. In the San 


Joaquin Valley this belt of foot-hills ex- 
tends often ten to fifteen miles; occa- 
sionally groups of these hills reach out 
some way into the cultivated valleys, and 
these conditions prevail to some degree 
in Southern California 

Here, in the city of Los Angeles, if 
you will take the street-car to the Fre. 
mont gate of the Elysian Park, looking 
north from the Southern Pacific yards, 
you will be confronted by these dry bar 
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ren foot-hills—their arid, unsightly ap- 
pearance brought out in sharp contrast 
by the plantations of trees and shrubs 
around the Fremont gate—a scene fairly 
representative of hundreds of thousands 
of acres scattered through California and 
the dryer portions of this southwestern 
region. These hills are also representa- 
tive of the greater portion of over three 
thousand acres comprising Griffith’s 
Park, a grand heritage of our people, 
but entailing also its responsibility. 

Los Angeles can never permit these 
barren spots to remain almost alongside 
our beautiful homes. We must cover 
them with trees and shrubs, guided in 
our selection by the experience of other 
countries. Should this be accomplished 
the lesson will be of incalculable benefit 
to al! the Western country, and we may 
confidently hope that the United States 
Government will guide and assist us in 
this work. We must appreciate the good 
work done by Mr. Ellwood Cooper, Mr. 
Abbot Kinney and other pioneers in 
forest work. 

In approaching the selection of trees 
suitable for foot-hill planting, I think we 
must somewhat resolutely refuse to con- 
sider our Eastern forest trees or the trees 
of other, and of cooler, portions of Cali- 
fornia. Selection has often been made 
on this basis. After having planted un- 
suitable trees, we try artificial watering 
and other plans of cultivation to keep 
them alive, in direct opposition to 
Nature’s plan, so ably discussed by 
Darwin—the survival of the fittest, Let 
us seek trees from semi-arid regions, in- 
ured by centuries of long, dry summers, 
and a limited rainfall. As best answer- 
ing these conditions, I think Australia 
offers the most inviting region for such re- 
search, more especially since that coun- 
try has been quite active in forest work. 

The name of the Jate Baron Ferd Von 
Mueller has for over forty years been as- 
sociated with forest planting in all parts 
of the world, describing and introducing 
the varied and the beautiful Australian 
flora. His work on ‘Select Extra- 
Tropical Plants for Industrial Culture 
or Naturalization” has been translated 
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intoall languages. The first fragmentary 
publications of this work were at one 
time printed here in California by Mr. 
Ellwood Cooper, formerly President of 
the State Board of Horticulture. Prof. 
Charles Naudin, a great leader in scien- 
tific cultivation, has adopted this work 
in a somewhat altered and enlarged 
French form, more especially for the use 
of countries on the Mediterranean Sea, 
where, in parts, there exists a climate 
very similar to our own in California. 

The following quotation from this 
work applies directly, in my opinion, to 
the question of forestry in California : 

‘‘Furthermore, as methodic forestry 
is as yet limited everywhere to indige- 
nous kinds of trees, except in India, and 
at the Mediterranean Sea, where Euca- 
lyptus, much through the initiating early 
efforts of the writer, became reared on a 
forestal scale, it may be presumed that 
the present pages will also aid in vastly 
amplifying forest operations by transfers 
of peculiarly superior kinds of sylvan 
trees from hemisphere to hemisphere in 
a truly cosmopolitan spirit, so far as this 
can be carried out within climatic scope; 
renewal and even originating of forests 
having become so needful in many re- 
gions of the world.”’ 

The continent of Australia contains 
some three million square miles, a large 
portion having a dry and wet season, 
and a comparatively light rainfall. It 
would be an attractive task to describe 
the forest trees of Australia, the great 
family of Myrtace, including the Euca- 
lyptus, Angophoras, Metrosideros, Me- 
lalenucas, etc, and the Leguminose, 
numerically the largest of these great 
Australian families, containing over three 
hundred species of Acacias alone—but 
the limits of this address will not per- 
mit. Some description of these trees 
and shrubs, successfully introduced into 
France, can be found in a work in the 
Public Library of Los Angeles, by P. 
Mouillefert, Professor of Forestry at the 
National School of Agriculture at Grig- 
non, entitled ‘‘ Trees and Shrubs for 
Forestry, Useful or Ornamental Pur- 
poses,” giving the description and uses 
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of more then 2,400 species and 2,000 
varieties cultivated or introduced into 
Europe and more particularly into 
France. 

On March 3, 1885, California created 
a State Board of Forestry, and it is to 
that Board that we owe, directly or in- 
directly, nearly all we know of experi- 
mental forestry in Southern California. 
The thousands of trees reared and dis- 
tributed by them are now old enough to 
judge of their good and bad qualities. 
By tar the larger number were Eucalyp- 
tus. Should our visitors be asked what 
trees are most prominent in our land- 
scape, what trees have done most to 
beautify our streets and parks, | think 
they would reply, the Eucalyptus. Ten 
to twelve species out of one hundred and 
fifty have been pretty thoroughly tested 
in our parks and elsewhere ; we have 
learned that Eucalyptus Globulus (Blue 
Gum) and Eucalyptus Robusta (Swamp 
Gum) will not succeed on our foot hills. 
We have found several varieties well 
suited for this purpose, and there are 
probably many more which have not as 
yet been tested. 

At the Forest Station at Santa Monica 
are the original 50 to 60 species of Eu- 
calyptus, planted out by our former State 
Board of Forestry. These should prove 
valuable for collecting and distributing 
seed and for identification of species, 
though I am sorry to say they are now 
of a shape that render it rather difficult 
to obtain specimens of seed or fruit. We 
have now, however, planted out dupli- 
cates of nearly all of the varieties, in the 
Elysian Park, and in a few years we 
shall have specimen trees for comparison. 

For economical or other reasons the 
State Board of Forestry was abolished. 
The Forestry Station at Santa Monica 
was handed over to the University of 
California, and, perhaps from lack of 
funds, from that time very little has been 
accomplished. The locality for the sta- 
tion was, I think, not well chosen. Itis 
too inaccessible ; we need a Forestry 
Experimental Station in our parks— 
where the public can see it and become 
interested in it. Since the formation of 


our Forestry School at Los Angeles, 
such a station has become more than 
ever a necessity—to give the students 
practical lessons in arboriculture and 
knowledge of forest trees. 

A beginning in this direction has al- 
ready been made. A rare and beautiful 
collection of trees and shrubs, number- 
ing some three hundred specimens, ex- 
ists in the Elysian Park. These speci- 
mens were collected and planted by. a 
former resident of Los Angeles, Mr. 
Harvey, assisted by W. S. Lyons, for- 
merly State Forester, and others inter- 
ested in these matters. Many rare and 
valuable trees and shrubs are growing 
well, and would forma very good begin- 
ning for a suitable botanical collection. 
It is of the greatest importance, how- 
ever, to commence systematically; let 
each great botanical family come in its 
proper sequence, and let a plan be 
mapped out giving proper space to each 
genus, 

I have not here dwelt on what is per- 
haps outside of a Forest Association— 
the selecting and testing of avenue trees; 
the introduction of flowering shrubs for 
beautifying our lawns and gardens. 

Such a station near our homes would 
be extremely useful. From the many 
brilliant-colored flowering shrubs of Aus- 
tralia we could select some rare and 
beautiful plant to light up the conifers 
and palms which, too often, form the 
only ornament of our lawns and gardens. 
Los Angeles, so progressive in other 
matters, has been slow in this work, 
Hundreds of botanical gardens exist 
elsewhere in the world. It was over 
three centuries ago that Italy and Ger- 
many, having recognized the necessity 
forso doing, commenced to establish 
botanical gardens. 

Is it not time that we should profit by 
the countless beautiful gifts offered to us 
by Nature, more especially in this fa- 
vored climate, where we may mingle the 
trees and shrubs from our Eastern gar- 
dens with the gorgeous extra-tropical 
vegetation of the New World ? 

A, CAMPBELL JOHNSON, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Summer Meeting Notes. 


Insect Enemies of Trees. 


The following letter from A. D. Hop- 
kins, Vice Director and Entomologist of 
the West Virginia Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Morgantown, W. Va., was 
read at the Summer Meeting at Los 
Angeles at the session of July 20: 

‘‘It was my intention to prepare a 
paper for the Summer Meeting of the 
Association, but the accumulated duties 
during my absence of some ten weeks, 
conducting investigations for the Divi- 
sion of Entomology, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, in the forests 
of the Northwest, have left no time for 
me to do so. 

‘*T desire to say, however, that while 
there is not much agitation of the forest 
question in West Virginia, the subject is 
being studied here, and some of the 
problems are receiving especial atten- 
tion, the results of which will form the 
subject of a paper for a subsequent 
meeting. 

‘*] also wish to suggest that insect 
enemies of trees should receive more 
attention from students and investigators 
of forest problems. Insects are vastly 
more destructive to forests and for- 
est products, in their direct attacks and 
influences, than any one, but a special- 
ist in this particular branch of study, 
can conceive ; and when we take into 
consideration the inter-relations of in- 
sects with the diseases of trees and 
forest fires in wide spread devastations 
of timber, the subject presents itself as 
one of the important problems in forest 
inquiry ; yet, so little is generally known 
of this subject, or its importance is so 
little appreciated, that one seldom sees 
reference to it in the writings of our 
principal specialists on forest questions. 

‘« The possibilities of preventing losses 
from insect invasions and their destruc- 
tive influences, through a better and 
more general knowledge of the subject, 
are far greater than is supposed. In 
fact, as we become more familiar with 
the peculiar habits of some of the 


destructive insects and the relation of 
agricultural and lumbering methods to 
their destructive ravages, quite simple 
and practical preventives and remedies 
are suggested, which, if put into prac- 
tice, will prevent the loss of some of 
our most valuable forest resources. 

‘‘It is therefore earnestly hoped that 
the members of the Association will take 
some interest in this phase of the forest 
question and stimulate inquiry along this 
line by noting and reporting unhealthy 
conditions of forests resulting from 
causes other than fire. The writer will 
gladly assist in this inquiry by direct 
correspondence, or through the columns 
of THE Forester. 

‘‘Sincerely regretting that I cannot 
attend the Los Angeles meeting and 
take part in its proceedings, I am, 

‘¢ Very truly yours, 
‘¢A, D. Hopkins.” 





Sight-Seeing on Tally-Hos. 


A large number of delegates to the 
convention of the American Forestry 
Association, under the guidance of Park 
Superintendent Garey, visited several of 
the parks yesterday. The party drove 
through Elysian Park in tally-hos, and 
examined closely the botanical garden 
there, where trees are growing that can be 
found in few other places in this country. 

The delegates were particularly inter- 
ested in the experiments the park de- 
partment is making to grow trees and 
plants sent here from the tropics, some 
of which have been more successful than 
was expected. There has not been time 
enough to accomplish anything with the 
seeds and slips received here from 
Manila, although some are growing. 

The different varieties of trees were 
shown the visitors, and their uses fully 
explained. After visiting Elysian Park 
the party went to East Los Angeles Park 
and inspected the plants in the hothouse 
there, some of which are of a variety 
to be found in no similar place in this 
country.—ZLos Angeles Times. 
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Recent Legislation. 


Minnesota. 


The Minnesota State Forestry Board 
completed its organization several weeks 
ago by the election of officers and the 
appointment of committees. The pers 
sonnel of the new board, under the pro- 
visions of the law as published in the 
June ForesrTer, is as follows: 

C. C. Andrews, .of St. Paul, Chief 
Fire Warden; Prof. Samuel B. Green, 
of Hamline, for the State Agricultural 
College; John Cooper, of St. Cloud, 
Frederick Weyerhaeuser, of St. Paul, 
and Orville M. Lord, of Minnesota City, 
for the regents of the State University; 
Judson N. Cross, of Minneapolis, for 
the State Forestry Association; Green- 
leaf Clark, of St. Paul, for the State 
Agricultural Society; A L. Cole, of 
Walker, for the State Horticultural 
Society, and Judge William Mitchell, 
of the Supreme Court, for the State 
Game and Fish Commission. 

The board organized by the election 
of Captain Cross, President; Mr. Clark, 
Vice President; General Andrews, Sec- 
retary. A committee was named to per- 
fect the organization, and consists of 
Captain Cross, Mr. Green and Mr. 
Clark. 

An executive committee, made up of 
the president, secretary and Professor 
Green, was named for the purpose of 
arranging at once for a visit of inspec- 
tion of the Minnesota forests by Profes- 
sor Schenck, forester of the famous Bilt- 
more estate. 

The interest of the general public has 
been shown in the assurances given that 
in the near future gifts of forest lands 
aggregating thousands of acres will be 
made to the board. 





An Achievement of Perseverance. 


The Forest Commission bill which has 
been signed by the Governor and is now 
in full operation with Arthur T. Hill, of 
Saginaw, Charles W. Garfield, of this 


city, and Land Commissioner French as 
members, is the result of the persistent 
efforts of one man to have a start made, 
in an official way, toward forest preser- 
vation in this State. That man is Mr. 
Garfield, of this city. Many others 
have been interested in this work, but 
Mr. Garfield’s experience in the Legis- 
lature, on the Board of Agriculture, and 
as an Officer in local, State and national 
horticultural and similar societies, has 
aided him in finding a way to secure the 
passage of a bill which provides for 
taking up the forest matter systemati- 
cally, where other efforts have failed. 
Aside from the utilization of waste areas 
and the effect of deforestation on our 
climate—being possibly responsible for 
the long summer droughts Michigan did 
not formerly have—the reforestation of 
the denuded Pine areas of Michigan 
promises large ultimate profits to the 
State. But the time between seed time 
and harvest is so long that capitalists 
cannot be interested, and the State itself 
seems to be the only agency adequate to 
undertake this necessary work. It has 
been begun none too soon.—Editorial, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Democrat. 


Remunerative Timber Lands in Can- 
ada. 


The annual report of the Department 
of Interior of the Dominion of Canada 
states that the timber dues collected dur- 
ing the year 1898 amounted to $119,- 
769.03, being an increase of $50,274.85 
as compared with the previous year. Of 
this amount $21,081.26 was for bonuses, 
ground rents, royalties and dues on tim- 
ber cut from lands in the railway belt in 
the province of British Columbia. The 
total revenue received from timber in 
Manitoba, the Northwest Territories, 
and the Yukon territory, up to July 1, 
1898, was $1,569,893.17, and the total 
revenue from timber within the railway 
belt of British Columbia up to same date, 
$326,086. 19. 
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An Interesting Discovery. 


Gen. E, Bouton, of this city, in boring 
a well on his ranch at Bixby Station, on 
the Terminal Road, this week, at a depth 
of 500 feet encountered the trunk of a 
tree of which the drill brought to the 
surface several pieces, The wood is 
charred, and shows the grain of the 
Cypress tree, and is in perfect preserva- 
tion. What force this find gives to the 
preacher’s cry, ‘‘ There is no new thing 
under the sun!” There were forest fires 
on this part of the coast so long ago that 
the limit of recorded time is infinitely 
small in comparison to it. It is possible 
that this find will be interesting to stu- 
dents of coast flora. The drill also 
brought up Oak and tule leaves ina very 
good state of preservation and exactly 
like those growing to-day —Zos Angeles 
(Cal) Times. 


Spruce Pulp for Newspapers. 


The utilization of Spruce pulp for 
making the ordinary paper on which 
newspapersare printed is the subject of a 
carefully-compiled table, says the Boston 
Transcript, which shows the enormous 
consumption of this product. A cord of 
Spruce wood is equal to 615 feet board 
measure, and this quantity of raw ma- 
terial will make half a ton of sulphite 
pulp, or one ton of ground wood pulp. 

Newspaper stock is made up with 
twenty per cent of sulphite pulp and 
eighty per cent of ground wood pulp, 
The best known Spruce land, virgin 
growth, possesses a stand of about 7,000 
feet to the acre, taking the best as a 
basis. Twenty-two acres of this best 
Spruce land will therefore contain 154,- 
ooo feet of timber. An average gang of 
loggers will cut this in about eight days. 
This entire quantity of wood turned in 
at any one of the large mills will be con- 
verted in a single day into about 250 
tons of such pulp as goes to make up 
newspaper stock. This pulp will make 
about an equal weight of paper, which 
will supply a single large metropolitan 
newspaper just two days. 
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Preservation of Philippine Forests. 

There are many rare woods in the 
Philippines, which may be made a source 
of great wealth to this country if prop- 
erly protected. If speculators are al- 
lowed to have their own sweet will in 
the jungles, however, the same _ thing 
will happen which has happened in some 
of the richest timber districts of this 
country—the land will be reduced to an 
arid and cheerless desert, for there is 
nothing more dismal than a tract of land 
which has been denuded of trees by the 
greed of men who care only for imme- 
diate returns. 

The British Government established 
in India a forest department, whose 
officers are scattered all over the country. 
Their duty is to see that the young trees 
are not destroyed by predatory animals, 
to prevent and extinguish fires in the dry 
season, to study the district to which 
they may be assigned and set out new 
trees which may suit the climate and 
conditions, and generally to look after 
the section of jungle under their 
charge. 

Something like this may be necessary 
in the Philippines, to say nothing of 
there being some need for it in certain 
parts of the United States. The reck- 
lessness with which Americans have de- 
stroyed their own wealth is equaled only 
by the speed with which they replace it. 
We cut down our forests and ruin our 
climate, and then invent systems of irri- 
gation to do what nature did without our 
help. We destroy all the shade trees 
within miles of a new town, and then 
contrive unnumbered devices to keep the 
houses cool by artificial means, We ruin 
our health by an unnatural and feverish 
way of living, and then pay immense 
sums to marvelously skillful physicians 
who have made a study of nervous dis- 
eases. When we learn to preserve our 
inherited wealth as well as to acquire 
new riches, we shall be the greatest peo- 
ple on the face of the earth.—Zaditoria/, 
Washington Times. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


In order to present to the readers of THE 
ForESTER a complete report of the proceedings 
of the Summer Meeting at Los Angeles, to- 
gether with the resolutions adopted and some 
of the valuable papers read, it has been found 
necessary to curtail some of the usual depart- 
ments and omit others. 

In compliment to those zealous advocates of 
forestry in California by whom the American 
Forestry Association was entertained during 
the week of the convention, several of the pa- 
pers published in this issue have special refer- 
ence to the Pacific Coast. Those of a more 
general nature, and more applicable to the in- 
terests of the country at large, have been re- 
served for future issues, in order that their value 
may not be in the least 1mpaired—as would be 
the case were any attempt made to compress 
into a single issue the entire number of papers 
recorded in the report of the convention. 





The energy displayed by the advocates of 
the proposed new forest reserve in Northern 
Minnesota, in the vicinity of Leech Lake, 
mention of which was made in the July For- 
ESTER, has given the project a great impetus, 
with every indication of a successful outcome: 
As the plans at present are in a rather tenta- 
tive 3:t:2, ail »322152 02 ti23913demi1 ded 
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by the account of the Summer Meeting, the 
map and account of the project prepared for 
thisissue have been held over for the September 
number. 

At the meeting in Chicago, the latter part of 
July, a joint committee on organization was 
provided for to promote the best interests of 
the project. The St. Paul members of the 
committee are: J. J. Hill, C. P. Noyes, George 
Thompson, F. A. Young, A. H. Lindeke, A. K. 
Pruden, E. C. Stringer, Jesse A. Gregg, E. 
Ganish, Dr. Henry Hutchinson, Dr. Parks 
Ritchie, Ross Clark, Dr. H. M. Bracken, Dr. 
C. L. Greene, George F. Gifford. 

A similar delegation of fifteen has been se- 
lected to represent Minneapolis on the com- 
mittee, but the names of this contingent have 
not yet been announced, Theorganization will 
be perfected at an adjourned meeting to be 
held in Chicago on August rr, 





The need of forest legislation in Colorado, of 
which THE ForEsTER made meation in the June 
issue, is well exemplified by the frontispiece of 
the present number. Itis more than likely that 
citizens of many other States will regard the 
illustration as applicable quite as well to their 
own localities. ‘‘An ounce of prevention” is 
a very efficacious prescription, but that the 
health of the forests is not always conserved 1n 
that way, this picture gives evidence. 





The coming issues of THE ForESTER will con- 
tain, in addition to these convention papers, a 
number of articles by leading officials of the 
U. S. Government who are authorities on for- 
estry in its various phases ; by college profes- 
sors whose investigations are attracting atten- 
tion, and by men whose work has been more 
particularly on the lumbering side of the ques- 
tion. 


Among the interesting features of the Sep- 
tember issue will be a very thorough consider- 
ation of ‘‘The Forest Ranger System in the 
United States,” by one whose official position 
makes his contribution authoritative—the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office of the De- 
partment of the Interior. 





The forest resources of the new colonial 
possessions of the United States will be ac- 
curately described in a series of papers by 
writers who have studied them within the ae 
year. The first paper of the series will be 
published next month under the title: ‘*The 
Forest Resources of Porto Rico,” 
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CHIPS AND CLIPS. 


Experiments being made for utilizing 
sawdust indicate a commercial success. 


It is estimated that forty per cent of 
all the White Pine lumber manufactured 
in this country is used for boxes. 


In some parts of Russia the only food 
for the people consists at present of 
acorns, leaves and the soft bark of trees. 

The Argentine Republic, which has 
no timber of any account, imported last 
year 48 million feet of White Pine, 68 
million feet of Spruce, and 88 million 
feet of Pitch Pine. 

W. H. Mills, of San Francisco, has 
been appointed honorary expert in th« 
Forestry and Fisheries Department of 
the Paris Exposition of 1g00 by U. S. 
Commissioner-General Peck. 

A Canadian expert in forestry, John 
Durkin, died last month at the General 
Hospital in Toronto. He was 57 years 
of age, and was an official in the woods 
and forests branch of the Ontario Crown 
Lands Department. 

Thirty-two thousand acres of timber- 
lands in Raleigh County, West Va., 
were bought two weeks ago by the Bow- 
man Lumber Company of Williamsport, 
Pa., their total holdings now being 
65,000 acres, all contiguous. 


Forest fires in the vicinity of Lyon 
Mountain, near Plattsburg, N. Y., sev- 
eral weeks ago drove game of all kinds 
to the clearings, and, in some instances, 
into the village. Deer, bear and wild- 
cats were seen almost daily. 


Paris contains more trees than any 
city in the world. These trees are prin- 
cipally of three kinds—-the Chestnut and 
Acacia, such as line the Champs Elysees, 
and the Lime tree, which grows in such 
abundance in the Bois de Boulogne and 
on certain of the outer boulevards. 


A marked illustration of changed con 
ditions in the Saginaw Valley, Michigan, 
is shown by the reduced shipments by 
water from that locality. A few years 
ago ninety per cent of the mill product 
went out by water, a single season's ship 
ment once aggregating 858 million feet. 
Last year the total amount was barely 
go million feet. 

A heavy purchase of timberland was 
made last month when Michigan capital- 
ists bought large timber holdings near 
San Bernardino, Cal. The property 
comprises 6,000 acres of Pine land, a 
sawmill of 50,000 feet daily capacity and 
a box factory with similar capacity. The 
standing timber on the purchased land 


aggregates 82,000 feet. 


On account of the high prices of cot- 
tonwood a Memphis firm, one of thi 
largest box manufacturing concerns in 
this country, has decided to try gum 
in anumber of its boxes. It is found 
that the gum can be well dried, so that 
there is no odor whatever about it, and a 
fairly clear surface for lettering is 
atforded. 

The sale of the hardwood timber on 
the Menominee Indian reservation has 
been abandoned. The law providing 
for the sale of timber on reservations 
specifically names Pine, but does not 
mention hardwood, and it is therefore 
believed that the Indian Commissioner 
has no authority to sell it without in- 
structions from Congress. 

Cuba increased its purchases of lum- 
ber from the United States nearly three- 
fold during the first four months of the 
year, the shipments during that time of 
year being valued at $607,563 as against 
$258,076 during the corresponding 
period of last year. The difference is 
expected to be still greater later in the 
year, for it will be less difficult, after the 


hurricane season is passed, to secure 
vessels for West Indian voyages. 
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Surveying Forest Lands. 

\ party of engineers left Albany, N. \ 
the latter part of July to survey the tract 
of forest land in the Adirondacks, re- 
cently given by the State to Cornell 
University for forest experimentation. 
The land consists of 30,000 acres in 
townships Nos. 23 and 26 of Franklin 
County, inthe vicinity of Saranac Lake. 
The purchase of this tract, a year ago, 
consumed the greater part ol the appro 
priation ($500,000) made by the Legis 
lature of 1898 for the extension of forest 
preserve S 

Counterfeiting Nature. 

Entertaining in ** shanty style” is the 
up-to-date method of affording recrea 
tion for one’s friends in the lumbering 
districts of Canada. Recently a wealthy 
lumberman took two hundred promine nt 
guests to his estate in the woods, wher 
modern conveniences were disdained for 
the novel experience of a real ++ shanty 
dinner,” with demonstrations of life in 
a lumber camp. All the scenes wer 
represented ona beautiful lawn, which 
for the time being was entirely trans 
formed into a wilderness which rivaled 
the primeval forest. 


A Montana Conflagration. 

A press dispatch from Anaconda, 
Mont., stated that a forest fire broke 
out in the mountains west of that place, 
in the vicinity of Mount Haggin, a fort- 
night ago. ‘The fire originated near the 
base of the mountains from the camp-fire 
of some picnickers. It spread rapidly 
through the forest on the sides of the 
mountain, both east and west, doing 
great injury to the property of a number 
of woodsmen. The fire was said to be 
visible 100 miles away. 

At midnight the sight was brilliant, 
with the snow-capped peak of Mount 
Haggin towering heavenward above the 
mass of flames, which then covered sev- 
eral thousand acres. The mountain sides 
are heavily wooded and there are no 
prospects of rain. The fire must burn 
lls Way out, either to perpetual snow or 
to the timber line. 


Canadian Incentive for Forest Study. 


The Commissioner of Crown Lands 

prize of $10 for a 
Forestry Problem as 
to be written by 


for Ontario ofiers 
paper on * The 
Applied to Ontario, 
a graduate of the School of Practical 
Science. No re tion is made as to 
choice of subject. It may relate to the 
enginecring phase of forestry, to forest 
fires and prevention, timber cutting, 
forest reproduction, or any other allied 
subject. 

Papers are not to exceed 2,000 words, 


and the successful manuscript is to be- 


come the property of the Bureau of 
Forestry for publication in the annual 
report. Manuscripts are to be sent in 


to the Bureau of Forestry-on or before 
December 1, 1899. The decision as to 
the merit of the manuscripts will rest 
with William Houston, M. A., McMaster 
College; Alexander Kirkwood, Crown 
Lands Department, and Thomas South- 
worth, Clerk of Forestry. 


The Signs of the Times. 


This will probably be the last season 
of the Sawyer & Austin mill at La Crosse, 
Wis. For some time there have been 
rumors that this would be the case, the 
company sawing all the logs it can and 


selling the remainder and take the mill 
down to Pine Bluff, Ark. The stump- 
age in the new purchase is said to be 


about Soo, ox 10,00 


One more year a the great lumber 
firm of Knapp, Stout & Co., of Menom- 
onie, Wis., that has operated in that 
section for forty years, will have cut the 
last timber and the concern will take up 
its residence in the South, where they 
already have a large plant in operation. 
Thus one by one the old lumber con- 


cerns are winding up their affairs and 
moving into the South or further West. 
It was a source of great wealth, and 
more fortunes have been made in lum- 
bering than have been made out of any 


n the State.— Zhe 


one other produ 
Lumberman’s Rez 
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Recent Publications. 


Mr. Gifford Pinchot’s ‘‘ Primer of Forestry,” 
Part I., which was reviewed in the July For- 
ESTER, Will shortly be issued by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture as an official docu- 
ment. It will be published as Bulletin No. 24 
of the Division of Forestry. A great amount 
of interest has been displayed in the book, and 
it is sure to be widely read. 

It is to be expected with confidence that the 
book will quickly make its entrance into the 
school-room and the school library, and there 
prepare the way for its successor, ‘‘ Practical 
Forestry,” and that the Primer in its complete- 
ness will bring many fresh and enthusiastic 
minds and hands to bear upon the forest studies 
of their own country, which from day to day 
are moving steadily to the front. By the time 
the younger readers of Mr. Pinchot’s book have 
become of age, or perhaps long before, the 
profession of forestry will, past question, offer 
inducements which will call for many of our 
best and most efficient men. 





The New York Agricultural Experiment 
Station will shortly issue a circular desc: ibing 
on2 of the enemies of forest trees—the Forest 
Tent-Caterpillar. This insect has been abun- 
dant this year throughout the central and east- 
ern portions of New York. Th2 caterpillars 
resemble the common Apple-Tree  tent- 
caterp llar, except that they have a row of 
cream white spots down the back instead of a 


feed upon the foliage of a large variety of for- 
est trees, especially Maple, Elm and Basswood, 
also various kinds of fruit trees, 

The caterpillars spin oblong, white co- 
coons in any convenient place, along the fences, 
in the grass. under rubbish, on the trunks of 
the trees or partially concealed in a leaf wkich 
kas been drawn about the cocoon. In about 
ten days a brown moth will escape from each 
healthy cocoon. Ina few days the females lay 
their eggs. They are placed on the smaller 
twigs in masses, reaching nearly or quite 
around the twig, abruptly rounded at each end 
and covered with a glistening, frothy varnish. 
Each mass contains about 200eggs, The cater- 
pillars do not come from the eggs until the 
following Spring. 

Every healthy cocoon that is destroyed 
means one less moth, and, as a fair percentage 
will be females, each one of which will probably 
lay 200 or more eggs, it is apparent that col- 
lecting and destroying of the cocoons means a 
decided decrease in the number of caterpillars 
next year. 

Early in Ju y the egg masses appear on the 
twigs. They will show plainer when the leaves 
are gone this Fall. While it may be impracti- 
cable, in most cases, to collect them from the 
forest trees, on shade trees, which are not too 
large, they can be easily found. On fruit trees 
it is little trouble to find them. These egg 
masses should be searched for especially when 
pruning the trees. Whenever found they 
Bulletin sent 


should be destroyed at once, 
free upon request. 


white stripe, as has the Apple-Tree tent- 
caterpillar, They do not build a nest. They 


NOTE. 


The edition of THE Forester for November, 
1898, having been exhausted, it has been found 
necessary to have a new one printed. Mem- 
bers of the Association and subscribers who 
may need copies of that issue (No, 11, Vol. IV,) 
to complete files for binding, will be supplied 
if they notify the publishers to that effect. 

A limited number of complete copies of Vol. 
IV of THE Forester are offered for sale. Price, 
postpaid, $1.00, unbound; durably bound in 
green cloth, $1.50. 








FOREST TREE SEEDS AND SEEDLINGS 


For over forty years we have collected seeds and grown seedlings for forestry 
purposes—our trade extending all over the world, and including many 
contracts with different governments and individuals. 

Full catalogue and information on forestry subjects furnished upon 
application. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, 


Nurserymen, Tree Seedsmen and 
Landscape Engineers, . . . 


140 Acres in Nurseries, GERPANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA. 
PREMOS PRODUCE 


Premo Cameras © rrnrscr ercroms 


Have achieved an enviable reputation 





the world over. 


20 DIFFERENT STYLES AND SIZES. 


$5.00 to $50.00. 
Preme Catalogue Free on Request. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y 


HIrTCHINGS & Co., EstabNshed 1844. 


Norticultural Arohitects and Builders, and Largest Manufacturers of Greanhouse Heating and 
Ventilating Apparatus. 


fees a : 
(aa i 


The highest awards received at the Wocld’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse C uetien an 
Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palm Houses, etc., erected complete, with our patent iron frame 
quvstrection. Send four cents postage for illustrated catalogue. 
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J. M. THORBURN & CO., 


NEW YORK. 





HEADQUARTERS FOR... 


Tree and Shrub Seeds 


AND FOR 


Natural and Cultivated Grasses, 
BOTH FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


GRASS SEED MIXTURES FOR LAWNS AND GOLF LINKS, AND FORMULZ 
FOR PERMANENT PASTURES AND MEADOWS PRESCRIBED TO SUIT 
EVERY DIFFERENT CONDITION OF SOIL AND CLIMATE. 


CATALOGUES MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


Our Yager will kindly note that we have removed from our store in on Street, 
which we had occupied for the past 65 tit and are now established in our new 
and more commodious building at . 


36 Cortlandt Street, New York 


Waukegan Wurseries 


EVERGREEN and FOREST TREES in large quantities for forest planting. Contracts taken 
for planting fifty acres or more, 


Wibolesale and Retail Dealers in General Wurserp Stock. 





R. Douglas Sons, Waukegan, Il. 














